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Introduction 


Class Struggle was one of a group of short-run, Left Wing Socialist periodicals 
which appeared in the decade prior to the formal organization of the American 
Communist movement in September, 1919. Each of these periodicals had a special 
significance by virtue of its articulation of the theoretical and tactical development 
of the Left Wing during this period, especially in regard to the crucial question of 
its relation to communism. 


The estrangement of Left Wing or “revolutionary” Socialists from the more 
successful moderate or ‘“‘dominant’’ elements of the movement was not, however, 
precipitated by the formation of the American Communist parties. The history of 
that disaffection has its roots in the nineteenth century, centering around the 
attempted radicalization of the labor movement by Daniel De Leon and his coterie 
in the Socialist Labor party. The rift within the Left Wing itself, culminating in 
its decision to break with the Socialist party, support the Third International, and 
establish an American Communist party, began to gain momentum with the out- 
break of World War I. 


The war intensified the Left Wing's hostility toward moderate socialism, and 
Socialist electoral politics, as the list of pro-war Socialists continued to grow. In 
France, Holland, the United States, and especially Germany, the Left Wing 
attacked with mounting bitterness and disappointment both the Socialist legisla- 
tors and party officials who voted for or approved the appropriation of war credits. 
For the Left generally, this signalled the long overdue demise of the Second 
International and helped to galvanize Socialist sentiment in opposition to parlia- 
mentarianism. In America, this meant promoting the call for a Third International 
and elaborating the Left’s condemnation of the non-revolutionary, Right Wing 
dominated Socialist party. 


The failure of socialist parliamentarism at this time was seen by the Left 
Wing as symptomatic of the fatal dilution of revolutionary principles by the 
party, principles which the Left undertook to publicize with ever greater fre- 
quency and stridency. In the early stages of the war, Socialist elected officials were 
attacked from the Left—first for their ineffectuality in averting war and finally for 
their outright support of nationalistic belligerency. Later, the character of the 
attack changed as the war was seen as a lost opportunity to transform an imperial- 
istic conflict into an international proletarian upheaval. But the was was only one 
issue. 


As the pejorative vocabulary of the Left ripened to meet the demand, with 
terms such as ‘‘parliamentary cretinism” and “sausage socialism’ gaining currency, 
the gap between the Left Wing and the much-scorned Establishment Socialists 
widened. The critics did not limit themselves merely to castigating the moderates’ 
conduct vis-a-vis the war or condemning incidents of cooperation with the capital- 


ist state. They went beyond the (by now) conventional radical wing tactic of 
pressing for increased militancy—whatever that might mean for whichever radical 
wing. In fact, they began to develop a full-blown critique of moderate socialism 
which emerged with greater clarity as the final split approached. 


Two journals played particularly important roles in the process of formulat- 
ing and publicizing this critique: New Review and Class Struggle. The former 
provided 2 voice for left wing theoreticians during the period immediately prior 
to America’s entry into the war. Others, such as International Socialist Review, 
published left wing materials, but not exclusively. The Class Struggle alone served 
that purpose from 1917 until the founding of the Communist and Communist 
Labor parties in 1919. 


In its pre-1914 phase, New Review echoed the latent revolutionary zeal and 
the dissatisfactions of the Left Wing tendency within the Socialist movement. But 
just as the authors’ subjects ranged widely, from standard political and economic 
analyses, to art criticism and attacks on the reactionary character of the Catholic 
Church, so the underlying structures of the various arguments, as well as the 
tactical priorities which they expressed, lacked uniformity. That soon changed. 
The war allowed the Left Wingers to distinguish themselves as the most voci- 
ferous anti-war partisans. This, together with the corollary anti-parliamentarism, 
initiated by crystallization of the Left Wing critique. It also marked the beginning 
of an intensive process of self-definition whereby the Left not only severed its 
theoretical connections with “dominant’’ socialism, but gave notice to the more 
clear-sighted among its adherents that a fundamental reorganization of socialist 
forces was obligatory and imminent. What form this would have taken in the 
absence of the Russian Revolution is, of course, debatable. In any case, the stage 
had been set; and as tne drama progressed, many of the actors who had played 
prominent roles in the earlier scenes were shown to be at best catalytic agents in 
the process of building what was soon to be regarded as an inevitable denouement. 

Many of the themes which established New Review as an organ of the Left 
Wing were later adopted, refined, and, to an extent, dogmatized by the editors 
and writers of Class Struggle. Quite appropriately, chief among these was the 
view that a class struggle does indeed basically characterize the social, political, 
and economic relations within the capitalist system. Attempts to deny or amend 
this critical conceptualization could only result in faulty perceptions, tactical mis- 
calculations, and the failure of socialism. Socialism could not be attained through 
reform. Neither could it be voted into existence at the polls. It would come as the 
result of the victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie; and since the “‘aristo- 
cracy of labor,” the skilled rank and file of the American Federation of Labor, 
were victims of bourgeois ideology, the hope of the socialist revolution lay with 
the unskilled—the unorganized, uncorrupted, but ultimately militant and class 
conscious workers who bore the brunt of capitalist injustice. 


It could be argued that by 1917 the entire body of Left Wing principles derived 
from this belief in the reality of the class struggle. Internationalism, another major 
Left Wing tenet, can be viewed as simply a recognition of the supranational char- 
acter of capitalism, thus establishing an international proletarian brotherhood with 
a common interest in extending the class struggle beyond national boundaries. 


Hence, the Left Wing’s rejection of any form of nationalism and their vicious 
excoriations of the nationalistic policies supported by social legislators. 


Similarly, the espousal of industrial unionism was tied to a belief in the 
revolutionary potential of the class struggle. Spurning the Lassallean tactic of 
writing off labor unionsm altogether, the Left Wing saw in labor struggles a 
breeding ground of revolution. Industrial unions would provide the organization 
and develop the class consciousness of the proletariat in preparation for the final 
blow against capitalism. 


Certainly the record of Socialist political parties was unimpressive from the 
standpoint of a Socialist revolutionary. They had done little else than squelch 
proletarian militancy for a generation. And the “petty bourgeois laborism’’ of 
the A.F. of L. and the British Labor party offered scant encouragement. The I.W.W. 
and the general strikes in France, however, demonstrated that the class struggle 
was still being actively waged, and with greater intensity than ever before. It 
remained to tap this source of energy and guide it toward the achievement of 
‘proper socialist goals. 


The debates over the relevance of syndicalism, and even of anarchism, ac- 
companying this surge of interest in industrial unionism, were particularly signifi- 
cant in that they pointed up the extent to which the Left Wing had become 
disillusioned with electoral politics. They sought to re-focus Socialist perspective 
away from narrow political action and on to the action of the masses’ and they 
denied the necessity of subordinating the conduct of union or other popularly- 
based anti-capitalist activities to the electoral interests of socialist political parties. 
Although the lack of theoretical sophistication on the part of the syndicalists caused 
the Left Wing, in the final analysis, to reject them, the syndicalists’ independence 
of formal political and organizational encumbrances made them very attractive. 


Syndicalist successes infused the Left Wing with enthusiasm and served at 
once to stimulate interest in and add weight to the Left’s cry for “mass action.” 
Unlike the syndicalists, the Left Wing did not reject all forms of conventional 
political action or organization. It was rather a case of their reaffirming a faith in 
the revolutionary potential of the proletariat, and realizing that parliamentarism 
and laborism had flourished in the name of the proletariat while submerging their 
real interests and their revolutionary elan. The requent accusations of opportun- 
ism were based on the view that socialist politicos and union officials often 
achieved a measure of power and affluence by consciously or inadvertantly deceiv- 
ing their proletarian constituents while serving capitalist interests. If political 
action was to have any meaning at all, it would have to signify the conscious 
revolutionary action of the masses. 


The great appeal of the near mystical notion of “mass action” rested largely 
on its promise of liberating the class struggle from the constricting hold of such 
organizations as the German Social Democratic party, the Socialist Party of Ameri- 
ca, the British Labor party, or the A.F. of L. Yet this new burst of freedom for the 
proletariat was not to proceed untutored or unorganized. Enlightened revolutionary 
Socialists would take their places among the rising masses and guide them, as their 
class consciousnesses warranted, toward the final goal. As the end approached, it 


became increasingly important that the workers were organized along industrial 
lines, thus maximizing their solidarity and effectiveness. With such a concentra- 
tion of power, the traditional conceptions of separate economic and political 
actions would necessarily lose their significance. Mass action, including all forms 
of proletarian activity, would dissolve those categories by relating all actions to a 
single revolutionary strategy. 


This describes, in part, the conceptual path taken by a group of the most 
uncompromising pre-Communist Socialists. It was this group which responded 
most immediately and enthusiastically to the Russian Revolution, for they saw in 
it the realization of their revolutionary views. And it was this group, or a large 
portion of it, which sought to translate what they saw (or thought they saw) in 
Russia into American terms. It is no small irony, then, that the promoters of a 
kind of quasi-syndicalist, proletarian spontaneity should be responsible for the 
creation of the American Communist apparatus, soon to be burdened by a top-heavy 
bureaucracy and consumed by myopic internecine conflict. 


It is possible that this fate was foreseen by those secondary characters, men- 
tioned earlier, who failed to follow their Left Wing comrades into the Communist 
party. One can only speculate, or extrapolate from inconclusive evidence. In any 
case, there were those, like Louis Fraina, who saw in the formation of a Coramu- 
nist party the logical conclusion of years of Left Wing oppositionism. Others, like 
Louis Boudin, simply did sot appear for the final scenes. As indicated, one could 
garner external evidence for an explanation of Boudin’s—and others—failure to 
“survive.’’ Both Fra'‘na and Boudin were quite at home in such journals as 
New Review, but it became increasingly evident that the alterations in the Left 
Wing approach to revolutionary socialism which emerged in Class Struggle proved 
more and more unacceptable to Boudin, while Fraina continued to press forward. 


The crucial difference between the two journals, as suggested earlier, must 
be seen in terms of the gradual bolshevization of the Left Wing, a process which 
was reflected in the pages of Class Strvggle. It is true that a residual populist 
syndicalism remained part of the Left Wing orientation even after Class Struggle 
had been designated the official theoretical organ of the Communist Labor party 
in 1919. This was symptomatic of a remarkable diversity, among the various 
groups within the American Communist movement, in perceiving the nature and 
possible consequences of communism. The changes in the Left's revolutionary 
posture, which took place between 1914 and 1918-1919, were sufficient neverthe- 
less to alienate the Boudins (or cast them into the already overcrowded historical 
dust-bin). 

In addition to the increased emphasis on the class struggle, industrial union- 
ism and mass action, the change was marked most noticeably by an almost total 
absorption in the Russian, and later the German, Revolution. Large portions of 
several numbers of Class Struggle were set aside for the reprinting of “Docu- 
ments for Future Socialist History.” This served to record the progress and 
publicize the demands of the revolutionaries. The names of Lenin, Trotsky, Lux- 
emburg, and Liebknecht began to appear with greater frequency than those of 
many of the regular American contributors. Equally illustrative is the editorial 
acceptance and increased use of the principle of proletarian dictatorship. Although 
never thoroughly explained, the term designated the necessity of destroying the 


bourgeois state and replacing it with proletarian instruments of power wielded by 
workers’ councils. 


Probably the most significant change in the attitudes of the Left Wing, as 
they moved toward independence from the Socialist party, was their evaluation of 
the recuperative powers of capitalism. Immediately before the war and during its 
early stages, Fraina, an editor of New Review, expressed a prevalent belief that 
capitalism would experience considerable growth and development following the 
armistice. By 1917, Fraina, then an editor of Class Struggle, expressed the growing 
conviction in the Left Wing that the war represented the last stages of a crisis- 


ridden, imperialistic capitalism. The revolution was imminent. “Socialist recon- 
struction” could no longer be thought about in terms of long-range, pre-revolu- 
tionary tactics. It was no longer appropriate for the revolutionary Left to hedge 
against capitalist recovery, avoiding direct preparations for /a lutte finale. Thus the 
Left Wing moved with apparent inexorability toward the founding of an Ameri- 
can Communist movement, leaving many of the more cautious, or more skeptical, 
comrades behind. 


It is not my intention to impose an artificial order on the antecedents to the 
birth of American Communism, but, rather, to illuminate certain aspects of the 
larger context so as to place Class Struggle meaningfully within it. Consequently, 
the formal organization of the Left Wing Section of the Socialist party reported 
in Class Struggle, should not be seen as “‘an inevitable first step’ toward commu- 
nism, although it does appéar in retrospect to have been a necessary one. The 
illustrations cited earlier, intended to give some idea of the ideological composi- 
tion of the Left Wing, should not suggest, moreover, that this development can 
be explained simply in terms of an intellectual evolutionary process. The accumu- 
lation of a body of analytical and tactical tools commensurate with the emergence 
of a Communist organization was both cause and effect. The complex interrela- 
tionship between the relevant ideas, events, personalities, and historical accidents 
is not, of course, beyond comprehension. It has been admirably delineated, in 
fact, by Theodore Draper in his Roots of American Communism (N.Y., 1957). 
The error lies in forcing these factors into a lineal pattern of historical and intel- 
lectual inevitability. 


My purposes in this introductory essay, are in any case, much more limited. 
I have noted some features of that segment of Left Wing socialism, best exempli- 
fied in the pages of Class Struggle, which helped to precipitate the organization 
of American communism. I have underscored the influence of foreign revolution- 
ary developments in the American movement. Finally, I have sought to sketch 
the distinction between the pre-and post-war views held by the Left Wing. In that 
Class Struggle figured prominently in all of these important developments within 
the pre-Communist Left, it must be considered among those documents essential to 
a thorough understanding of American radicalism. 


—David E. Brown 
Potsdam, N.Y., 1968 
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